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se, Living accommodation, party vehicle 
office staff available. Application forms can be 


. -obtained from the Chairman, A. J. Cato, 2 Beacons- 
“field Road, Aston Clinton, Aylesbury, Bucks., to 
~ whom they should be returned not later than 18th 
September, 1959. 


IPTON C.L.P. invites applications from persons 

© are interested in acting as election agents for 

_ the period of the General Election. In addition to 

~ possessing the general qualifications of an election 

~ agent, ‘it will be necessary for the successful appli- 

t to devote a minimum period of three weeks 

-time service during the campaign and to pay 

riodic visits to the constituency prior to the 

lection. The terms of the appointment to be dis- 

/ cussed at the time of interview. Interested persons 

re asked to send particulars of their qualifications 

to the Secretary, Mr. E. Green, Central Chambers, 
Ottey Street, Skipton, Yorkshire. 
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What We Are Ub Against 


‘HE Tory poster campaign is getting 
some people badly rattled. In recent 
sues of Tribune there have been two 
tters from readers drawing attention 
| the extensive nature of the poster 
splay and calling upon “Transport 
ouse and allies to wake up”. 
In neither letter is there any indica- 
on that its writer has the faintest idea 
at anything else is involved besides 
‘ousing the bureaucrats at Transport 
ouse from their slumbers. Somebody 
iould attempt to teach critics as inno- 
mt as this the political facts of life. 


Consider for a moment the probable 

st of the Tory campaign. Sixteen 
id forty-eight sheet posters have been 
ick on the hoardings throughout the 
yuntry for months, and there have 
sen half-page advertisements in the 
ational papers to supplement the 
»sters. 


The cost of this alone must be in the 
gion of £500,000, as much as the 
abour Party nationally will be able 
| afford for all-its pre-election and 
ection activities. And in addition to 
© official Tory campaign there has 
sen an expensive parallel campaign 
y the steel masters and other wealthy 
sponents of Labour. 

Whatever some of its supposed 
iends may think, the Labour Party 

recognised by its capitalist oppo- 
snts as the only real threat to their 
ealth and privilege, and they are pre- 


pared to spend enormous sums to 


prevent a Labour victory at the 
General Election. The simple fact is 
that Labour can never hope to equal 
the financial resources of the Tories — 
and their allies, but that is no reason 
to be faint-hearted. 

The founders of the Party, and 
thousands who served it through thick 
and thin in the years between the wars, 
saw in it the means of realising their 
dreams of a better world. The more 
powerful the forces arrayed against 
them the more determined were their 
efforts and all the greater their readi- 
ness to sacrifice time and money for 
the cause. 


Their Reward 


Their reward was the electoral vic- 
tory of 1945. But it should not be 
forgotten that even in the defeat of 
1951 nearly 14 million people voted 
Labour, more than the Tory aggregate 
and the biggest vote cast for any party 
in British history. 

Of course, Labour has a lot to learn 
from the Tories, and not only in the 
use of modern publicity methods. In 
1950, when the Labour Government’s 
majority was reduced to six, the Tories 
won over twenty seats by their exploi- 
tation of the postal vote facilities, then 
available for the first time. If those 
seats had» not: been lost, the Labour 
Government. would have:-had a 
majority large enough to have enabled 
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it to ride the economic storm whipped 
up by the Korean war and to sail into 
the easier conditions which came with 
the ending of hostilities. 

The Wilson Committee estimated 
that 66 additional seats would have 
been won in 1955, if the methods of 
ealling-up Labour supporters had been 
more efficient—and these seats would 
have meant another Labour Govern- 
ment. : 

As a result of Transport House in- 
sistence, and because of the material 
help it has provided, the identification 
of Labour supporters has gone on 
steadily during the past four years, 
calling-up methods have been greatly 
improved, and the registration of 
postal voters is being tackled with 
energy. The Future Labour Offers 
You is only one example to prove that 
striking publicity is not a monopoly of 
the Tories. 


Image Cracking 


Of course, the foe is formidable, but 
he is by no means invincible. The 
Tory image Mr. Butler has been to 
such pains to create is beginning to 
erack. Suez and Central Africa re- 
vealed the true face of Toryism— 
irresponsible use of power, stupid 
arrogance and reaction. Middle of the 
road supporters of the Government 
have been appalled at what they have 
seen. 

As the result of over half a century 
of hard work for socialism there are 
now millions of loyal Labour sup- 
porters in the country, the Party 
leadership is strong and united, its 
policies are bold and imaginative, and 
electoral organisation, in the key con- 
Stituencies at least, is better than ever. 

As well as the task of perfecting 
electoral organisation, the chief need 
now is for Labour workers to put 
across the Party's case and to expose 
the Government's record on the door- 
step and in the factories. Such a cam- 
paign during the next few weeks can 
be the prelude to an election victory 
as great as that of 1945, e 


ik 


pects at the General Election becat 
he had already 98 people on his list 
car owners. His satisfaction seem 
justified, at first sight, since this nup 
ber of cars was about three times” 
many as the law permitted him to” 
on polling day last time. ‘ 
However, on further enquiry I ¢ 
covered that the list was not a list 
those who have volunteered their ca 
for taking Labour supporters to 
but was a list of members who own 
cars, some of whom had lent their ¢ 
previously. I pointed out to the ag 
that though all those on his list we 
Party members, it was by no mea 
certain that all of them would be ab 
or willing, to make their cars avai 
able: 
Also, I questioned whether or n 
the number of cars would be adequa’ 
even if all the owners agreed to | 
them. 
Canvassing had revealed that the 
was a considerable number of 4 
movals’ in this constituency, only a fé 
of whom were entitled to a Pos 

vote, and the constituency has se 
strong Labour polling districts whe 
in past elections, the turn-out has be! 
low and which will require spec 
attention next polling day. 
Transport in this  constituen 
obviously is going to be an importa 
factor and the arrangements made 

date didn’t square up to the need. 
Agents may not have time to call | 
each of the car owners listed or to | 
(continued on page It 
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R-HAIRED Old Bill, one of the 
iginals of the S.D.F., looked 
the kindly eyes of healthy old 
the raging young man, and said 
m this : 

You shouldn’t take it like that, Alec; 
all, life’s a comedy.” 

| Alec’s eyes blazed, and he 
ed: “I think it’s a trrragedy!” 
ec’s stormy voyage through the 
x Party did not last long. He ram- 
gloriously through one General 
ction. Soon afterwards he made port 
the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 
tempestuous journey was ended, and 
vas lost forever to the Revolution. 
HIS happened, of course, some years 
-ago, but well within living memory. 
tween then and now, quite a number 
‘frenzied characters have travelled a 
vilar course and reached the same 
shorage. 

Phere’s no reason to suppose that in 
infinite wisdom Mother Nature has 
ced her output of such human flam- 
2x, but there don’t seem to be so 
ny of them who find their way into 
“Labour Party nowadays. I’m told 
t some on whom the Burden of Life 
/most grievously take to strumming 
a guitar and howling at the moon, or 


ting plays. 
EB 


oon after you have read this—maybe 
7 soon—you will be in the thick of 
ther General Election. If you happen 
have an Alec in your party, don’t 
sh him off as a dam’ nuisance, 
jough in fact he certainly is one. 
’re fortunate in having him, and if 
realise that, you will treasure and 
e him. 
ind him a job, and give some thought 
making it a job that matches his 
mt nature, one in which he can rise 
he sublimest emission of his internal 


ctively perform. In his exuberance he 
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i‘ 
is liable to imagine, poor lad, that he can 
do anything—nay, everything. wate - 

The unexciting task of writing thous- 
ands of election envelopes is not for him. 
It should be left to, and will be better 
done by, the unspectacular crowd like 
you and me. eee, 


A 


Furthermore, election canvassing is not — 
his métier. In other canvassing he may 
be magnificent, but at election times the 
routine canvass is a matter of keeping 
cool, checking and recording the Labour __ 
supporters, and ignoring ail the others. 
And Alec is so made that he cannot keep 
cool nor ignore all the others. “Se 

If possible, put him in charge of some- 
thing, but not of the writing. Desks and 
administration are beyond him. Give 
him something to do which entails tear- 
ing about, something in which he can 
feel dramatic and dynamic, which keeps 
him drawing upon his restless spirit; and 4 
knowing him as I do I tell you he will a 
forget all about mealtimes and glory in a 
getting wet through. e 


VY BETEER it is as skipper of a flying 
squad for all sorts of emergency 
jobs, chief steward at your vast and 
enthusiastic public meetings, or cheer 
leader for your candidate, make the most 
of him while ye may. Never damp him 
down; the fires burning within him may 
die down soon enough or too soon. He 
may be a total misfit in a smoothly- 
running election machine (a phenomenon 
often written about but rarely seen), but 
it’s an unenterprising agent or party that 
fails to exploit him profitably. 

And this for your comfort. Not all our 
Alecs come to the same end as the 
original one did. Some there are who 
have become worthy Town Councillors, 
and there is reason to suspect that more 
than one has somehow found his way to 
Parliament. A risen or fallen angel? 


ec 
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‘MAKING THE BEST USE OF #2 


by Stanley Paige 


7 pe I were offered £200 for a pre- 
election publicity campaign in my 
constituency, how best could I spend the 
money? I could, of course, arrange to 
have posters displayed and for the inser- 
tion of advertisements in the local papers. 

This form of publicity would not 
require any member of my party to lift 
a finger, but I am very doubtful if its 
cost would be worthwhile. I cannot 
present the candidate to the electors with- 
out serious danger of contravening the 
law and starting an election, with all the 
results which would follow. Conse- 
quently, I see little point in publishing 
leaflets and posters of my own. 

Because of the inadequate resources of 
our local printers it is certain they would 
not be as good a job technically as those 
produced by Transport House and, un- 
less there is some local issue that 
requires publicising, I would be thrown 
back on national issues and thus dupli- 
cate Head Office publications. 

I am not keen about sloganising, and 
that is what posters and Press advertising 
usually comes down to, but even if I 
wished to get a slogan across this would 
involve a much greater expenditure than 
£200. There must be a very large number 
of posters and advertisements and the 
posters must be on the hoardings for a 
considerable time before they make any 
impact. 


Posters ‘Out’ 


So ~for me posters would be out, 
though I might try one or two small 
advertisements in the local weeklies, at 
a cost not exceeding £15. Having built 
up a marked register, I think the money 
can be spent to greater effect.by making 
use of the information that has been 
collected. 

There are 2,000 ‘Doubtfuls’ shown on 
the register and I would like to send to 
them by post copies of The Future 
Labour Offers You. YJ should not need 
2,000 copies as I should send only one to 
a husband and wife, which means I 
should need 1,400 to cover all the ‘Doubt- 
fuls’. A letter from the local party would 
be included. The total cost would be 
about £70. 

My canvass returns are pretty accur- 
ate and the ‘Doubtfuls’ really are people 
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BS 
oO 
who have not made up their minds, a 
it is possible that The Future Le 
Offers You will convince a few to 
Labour, and every extra vote IS 
worth while. . : 

I could easily obtain information abot 
the head teachers, clergymen and o 
persons active in the social welfare 
the young. I would post to each of the 
a copy of the Party pamphlet, Leisure 
Living, accompanied by a suitable lette 
If I limited this circulation to 200, t 
total cost would be about £25. 


Health pamphlet 

To those particularly interested 
health matters I would post, with 
appropriate letter, copies of Mem 
One of Another, Labour's policy & 
health. If this circulation was limited 
300, it would cost just over £15, 

The circulation of Leisure for Livin 
and Members One of Another is reall 


the distorted image of the Labour Pati 
presented by the Tory Press 3 
politicians. 

By ignoring the Tory strongholds 
the constituency it is possible to coy 
each other separate household with” 
circulation of 15,000 of any publicati 
I would buy 15,000 copies of The Fi 
niner, an eight-page broadsheet presen 
Labour's policy in the popular manner 
the tabloids. This would cost about £7! 
which means that I should have spent th 
whole of the £200 allocated, but I am sui 
that I should have spent it well. Hi 

Unfortunately, my party has not al 
cated £200 for publicity, nor am Ia : 


stituency agent. But I often think 
what I would do if I were responsi 
for a constituency with some money 
spend on publicity. 
* In readiness for a publicity drive 
September, Head Office recently 
published a number of leaflets. r 
These include ‘They're up to their tri 
in the City’, a double colour cart 
attacking capital gains (price £1 12s. 
per thousand); and a comparison of 
Tory’s and Labour's pension scheme 
‘The Choice is Yours’, price £2 pi 
thousand copies. 5 


ae ee, ae 


the time of writing (and possibly 


ction, but there are lots of figures— 
forms — (not to mention vital 
ics) which merit immediate 
tion. 

Most of us who have acted as agent 
a Parliamentary election will have 
cognised the importance of being 
zared up’ to set the machine in 
otion when the dissolution of Parlia- 
ent is announced, particularly when 
= cannot count on having much more 
an the minimum notice. 

The standard — and effect — of the 
a0le campaign can depend on the 
ent’s ability to cope with the strains 
id stresses of those first few days. 
7¢ adoption meeting, nomination 
pers, the Returning Officer, printer, 
lposters, postmaster—everybody— 
id everything—seem to require your 
divided attention. 

In those few days you will need all 
e time available for matters and 
ents which, by their nature, cannot 
_ dealt with until the appropriate 
ne; but there are other jobs which 
uz can tackle now, and the drafting 
d preparation of special notices, 
ters and forms is amongst them. The 
reful drafting and lay-out of com- 
unications and forms should not be 
t until they’re suddenly needed—for 
rushed job can frequently mean an 
adequate—or—spoiled job. 

Some of them cannot yet be dupli- 
fed because they will need to have 
suded a specific date or other 
tails not yet available. The notice to 
sneral Committee members, conven- 
x the adoption meeting and/or meet- 
y of election workers; letters to 
ople who have tentatively agreed to 
ovide committee rooms or cars; to 
stal voters, ‘removals’ and other 
scial groups of electors are ex- 
yples. But a draft—ready in your 
>. or, better still, a stencil ready cut, 
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Reclicate Forms at Once 


needing only the appropriate inser- 
tions, can save valuable time later, 
and probably ensure a better job 
being done as well 

Many of the ‘internal’ forms and 
notices, etc., needed in the central and 
local committee rooms could be pre- 
pared and duplicated now. Suggestions 
can be found in our publication, 
‘Election Forms and Charts’. They do 
not need to be followed slavishly—but 
can be adapted to suit local require- 
ments. The instructions for the 
addressing of election communica- 
tions, and the meetings’ agendas are 
examples. 


FOR REMOVALS 


If you are tackling removals in a 
big way you will need more forms 
than are contained in the Head Office 
election parcel. You can either dupli- 
cate your own—or purchase extra 
copies from Head Office. But you 


need them now — not a few days 
before the election. 
The recruitment of polling-day 


workers needs special attention—but 
it helps at all levels if duplicated roster 
sheets are available, so that names can 
be entered against the appropriate 
hours of the day. Lists for noting 
prospective members—and slips for 
giving details of polling numbers and 
places to enquirers should also be 
available in every committee room. 

Even~ the most pessimistic agent 
should anticipate the possibility of 
some new people coming to give a 
hand during the election, or the trans- 
fer of workers to an area they do not 
know intimately. For them, and for 
car drivers, a duplicated map of the 
district will be welcome. They can 
often be traced or drawn free-hand 
on to a stencil—or photographic sten- 
cils can be prepared commercially at 
reasonable rates. 

This is by no means a complete list, 
but sufficient examples have been 


toreet the aornt 
is often said that the election will 
won on the doorsteps—but we need 
know how many doorsteps—and 
re they are. This information is of 
Iue to the agent and the ward 
ganiser Or committee-room clerk. 

It is a simple matter to extract from 
le register of electors the names of 
-roads in each polling district (or 
1p) and to type them — double 
ee the left-hand side of a 


half of the stencil blank. 
PROGRESS SHEETS 


i. An appropriate number of copies 
can then be duplicated for use in the 
central and local committee rooms, 
and these can form the basis of 
records and progress sheets covering 
the recording of canvass details, pro- 
_ gress of writing, distribution, etc., in 
each polling district. Such additional 
information would be recorded on the 
‘ right-hand half of the prepared sheets. 
In this way an up-to-date record of 
-_-progress is available, and the weari- 
some task of copying the basic detail 
-_ will have been eliminated. 

mS The analysis of separate dwellings— 
and the subsequent figures for Labour 
__-households—can help enormously when 
it comes to the ordering—and distribu- 

" tion—of literature—and in estimating the 
es time required to canvass (and see Ian 
sii Mikardo’s warning concerning the use of 
‘ loudspeakers in streets where we have a 
minority of supporters). 

In the distribution of literature, money 
can be saved if more realistic supplies 
are ordered, and workers’ time saved if 
this information is available. Even the 
keenest helper will be dismayed if he 
finds he is 20 leaflets short at the far end 
of the longest, dirtiest and darkest road 
in the district. Either the leaflet won’t be 
delivered to these 20 houses, or his valu- 
able time will be spent retracing his steps 
a second time. 


such Peoataee ircady nag 
have sent us samples of the for 
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(continued from page 164) 
much themselves about adding 
their lists. What is needed in each con 
stituency is the appointment of | 
Transport Officer NOW. His job is te 
ensure that cars will be available im 
sufficient number and that they are 
used to maximum effect. 

Party members and supporters whe 
have cars should be approached 
once. This can be done by a personal 
call, which should be preceded by 2 
letter. The Transport Officer need not 
make every call himself — in some 
cases he can arrange for other respo: 
sible people to make the approach o 
his behalf. 


Personal Relations 

If a personal call is impossible, 
car owner may be communicated wit 
by telephone, or he might receive 4 
friendly letter (with a stamp 
addressed envelope for his reply). 
important thing is that direct persona 
relations should be established betwee 
him and the Transport Officer. 1 

In addition to discovering whethel 
the car will be available, not only for 
polling day but also at other times, i 
will be necessary to record éxactly fo 
what period of the day it will be avail 
able, whether the owner will driv 
himself, or if it will be necessary te 
find some other driver. Informatiot 
about the size of the car, its age, a 
can also be ascertained. 

These details should be recorded 1 
a card index, kept in the possession © 
the Transport Officer, and should b 
added to and amended as the cam 
paign to secure sufficient transpo1 
goes on. An appeal should be mad 
to Party members and the Trad 
Union and Co-operative movement 


t 
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in a recent by-election it seemed 
at the Tories had too many on poll- 
day: they got into each others’ 
and drivers got depressed because 
‘were not carrying enough voters. 
another recent by-election there 
sre probably sufficient Labour cars, 
it not enough ‘knockers up’. 
To get the best use out of the cars 
ailable it is necessary to prepare 
reful plans. Where possible, people 
10 have requested the use of a car to 
ke them to vote should be persuaded 
vote during the day. ‘Removals’ will 
ed to be dealt with as a special prob- 
nm. There may be a housing estate 
iere the polling station is a consider- 
le distance away, or where it is not 
sy to get to the polling station (elec- 
rs having to cross a main road, etc.). 
lese must be dealt with specially, 
0. 
The general allocation of cars to 
lling districts throughout the con- 
tuency should be based upon the 
inciple of the number of extra votes 
ely to be obtained, and not on the 
inciple of equal shares. 


Visual Control 


Some system needs to be introduced 
enable the Transport Officer to keep 
fleet of cars under control. In the 
avesend by-election, which took place 
fore the legal limitation on cars was 
posed, there was such interest that on 
lling day large numbers of cars rolled 
to support the Labour candidate. It 
uld not have been possible to have 
ployed them profitably if a system of 
ual control had not been installed. 
The system the Transport Officer used 
s that which he had learned in the 
e Service during the war. This made it 
ssible for him to send cars, as they 
yorted, to places where they were most 
sded, and to transfer cars during the 
arse of the day. 

The transfer of cars as polling draws 
a close could mean a substantial num- 
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Labour stronghold in the last tw 
could only result in an increased 
poll. aed 2. 
Probably it will be necessary to u: 
cars in parts of the constituency of wh 
the drivers have no knowledge. It y 
save them a lot of time if they are | 
plied with sketch maps of the area w 
they are to work, lia 
pointed out in the February Labour 
Organiser. These maps can be prepared 
now. 5 oe 
From the foregoing it is plain that the — 
Transport Officer is a key member of the 
agent’s staff. He should be picked be- 
cause of his ability to make a compre-— 
hensive plan and because he is persistent 
in his efforts and able to handle details. 
If he has not be appointed, the appoint-. 
ment should be made at once, 2h 


A. L. WILLIAMS — 


OME of the best poster sites are ~~ 
\ owned by the British Transport Com- 
mission, especially those at suburban — 
stations, which must be seen by thous- 
ands of people every day on their way 
to and from work. 

The renting of these sites is very - 
strictly controlled and political posters. 
are barred, with one exception, but this 
is an important exception. According to 
a brochure published by the Advertising ~~ 
Service of the Commission, the ban does 
not apply to posters which simply: — 

(i) Announce the time, date and 

place of a meeting, together with 
the names of the speakers and the 
subject to be discussed (providing 
that the wording used in an- 
nouncing the subject is not poli- 
tically controversial). 

(ii) Announce social functions organ- 

ised by a political party, e.g. whist 
drives, dances, etc. 

Not only can ordinary political public 
meetings be advertised, but so also can 
election meetings, as was done during a 
recent Parliamentary by-election. 


are four things to do. 


ecause the priorities must vary in each 


orgs 
wards the fulfilment of these tasks. 
1 


Appoint now your top organisa- 


on, under the agent. Election 


- organisations cannot be excepted from 
the general rule of management that 
there is a limit to the span of control 
- that can be exercised by one man. 

- Some agents make the mistake of 
trying to control directly too wide a 
span of subordinates — both central 
officers and ward or local party 
~ organisers. 


That is why some agents are 


- inordinately harassed during an elec- 


tion campaign. It is much better to 
have a set of ‘functional managers’ 


_ who will answer to the agent for parti- 
cular responsibilities. 


_ The principal functions which these 
‘managers’ must cover are canvassing, 
postal votes, removals, transport, 
addressing and writing, meetings and 
finance. 

This does not mean that a separate 
officer has to be appointed for each of 
these functions. Clearly some combina- 
tions are possible. For example, the 
function of the postal votes officer ends 
(apart from a last round-up) quite early 
in the campaign, and he can then take 
on another job. 


* * * 


Or again, in urban constituencies 
you may well be organising only a few 
indoor meetings, and therefore the 
meetings officer can do another job as 
well. Or yet again, since the most im- 
portant job of transport is to cover 
removals, there is a possible combina- 
tion of function here. 

2. Start now to work out your 
budget—and bear in mind that in real 
terms you will have less to spend in 
1959 than last time. 

In doing this don’t be afraid to spend 
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necessarily in priority order, . 


more on ‘unseen’ organisational 
such as salaries or loss of earnin 
compensation for workers, hire 
temporary phones for key workers: 
specialised stationery and, if necessar 
hire of typewriters. 3 

By contrast, be miserly about expem 
diture on non-selective propaganda. A 
block of posters saying ‘Vote fon 
Smith, the Labour candidate’ is u 


Know . 
You 


selective and gives poor return for ifs 
cost. ; 
It is much better to plug windo! 
bills, for which you get free sites ané 
which anyhow are better propagandé 
because they are a direct indication ¢ 
support. (That is why, in Reading, w 
put on our window bills not ‘Vote fo 
Mikardo’, but ‘We are voting fo 
Mikardo’: we believe that the re 
iterated statement of intention has 
strong psychological value.) 
Another way of saving on_ th 
budget, in constituencies which have: 
marked register, is to reduce the siz 
of your orders for leaflets by leafletin; 
only the houses of ‘fors’ am 
‘doubtfuls’. : 4 
One other point to bear in mind i 
working out your budget is that in thi 
election indoor meetings are likely # 
be less important, and loudspeakef 
more important, than in any previot 
election. 
3. Complete your marked regist 
Get it all done if you can. But if y 


et it all one” you will naturally 
ecedence to Labour areas, for 
easons: (i) in order to avoid 
ting the Tories; and (ii) because 
neral it is true that the small num- 
f Labour voters in Tory areas 
‘4 less knocking up than the larger 
aber in Labour areas. 

Recanvass your Labour promises. 
. purposes: to find postal 


Deliver 


s, to record removals, and to get 
mises of cars and other election 
. A word or two on each of these 
© points. 


2 postal votes, there are one or 
possible sources of assistance. 


1e is those trade unions whose mem- 
may qualify for the postal vote on 
pational grounds. Last November 
National Executive Committee had 
> discussions with national trade 
n leaders on assistance which the 
ns might possibly give us, and one 
ie forms of that assistance was infor- 
on about people who might qualify 
90stal votes. 


was intended that the understandings 
hen reached should filter down to 
acts at regional level and then to 
tituency level. 


vWfortunately, in some regions this 
‘t quite worked out; and with time 
ing short, we should now restart the 
ucts at constituency level. 


rents and candidates should make 
act with their trade union branches. 
yu are a candidate don’t wait to be 
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* invited to address. your t 
branches—ask them for an invit 


like train crews, 
drivers, travelling maintenance men, and — 


You ought to be able to get some assi 
tance in this way in identifying peopl 
long-distance lorry 


so on. ae 
In some constituencies our worke 
have found out which people are getti 


home helps—and often a person who — 


qualifies for a home help will also qual 
for a postal vote. 

Getting information of this type, an 
also information from Party workers wh 
get to hear about people in the localit 


falling ill, is highly useful. But it is not — 
enough to rely on such information. In 


* 


the long run the quickest and best method 


of finding your people who qualify for eae 
postal votes is to work straight through 


your Labour promises. 


* * * 


On removals, it is again possible to get 


help from one or two quarters. Sometimes — 


Borough Council housing allocation lists = — 


are available; and sometimes Post Office 
staff know about re-addressing instruc- 
tions. But again, the best way is to work 
right through the promises. 

On car owners, car drivers and other 
helpers, 1 have always believed that we 
can greatly improve our methods of 
identifying and recruiting these valuable 
people. 

On this I can’t do better than quote 
what I wrote 
election organisation some years ago: 
“The Party’s traditional methods of seek- 
ing help are pathetic. They reach only 
two classes of people — party members 
and the audiences at public meetings, and 
even those two classes are tackled badly. 

“Let me deal first with the public meet- 
ing. The usual practice is that, in an 
interval between speakers, the chairman 
appeals for a collection and then adds, 
“We badly need workers. If you’re willing 
to help in our work, please see Mr. So- 
and-so at the back of the hall at the end 
of the meeting.’ 

“That’s hopeless, and in practice you 
don’t get a crowd of people queueing up 
at the end of the meeting to talk to Mr. 
So-and-so. Maybe they don’t know who 
he is. Maybe they’re in a hurry to get 
home. But, most seriously of all, they 


in a memorandum on. 


couple of volunteers out of a meeting 
attended by a hundred, And we ought to 
get a lot more, because the very presence 

those people at the meeting (except 
those who have come to heckle) shows 
that they are more than = averagely 
interested in politics and in the election. 


* x * 


“Especially in the early meetings of the 
campaign, the appeal for helpers should 
be treated as the most important item on 
the agenda, and not as an incidental to 
be skipped through in half a minute. It 
should be made at the point of peak 
enthusiasm. After a general appeal, a list 
is given of the types of helpers required, 
with a short but clear description of what 
they do, and when. Then the chairman 
says, ‘Will all those who are willing to 
put in a few hours addressing envelopes 
ing put up their hands?’ Everybody 
ooks around waiting for somebody else 
to make a start, but eventually one or 
two hands go up rather hesitantly, and 
then some others follow. Whilst the hands 
are up, the stewards go round then and 
there and take the volunteers’ names. 
Then this procedure is repeated for litera- 
ture distributors, gate-minders, car 
owners, typists and canvassers. It takes 
time, but it gets some lists, and that’s 
worth much more than ten minutes added 
to the length of one of the speeches. 

“The other thing that parties tradi- 
tionally do to get helpers is to begin the 
campaign by circularising party members, 
and perhaps some other known  sup- 
porters, to ask them to return a form 
stating what help they're going to give. 
Again, the vagueness of the appeal mili- 
tates against its success. But even if that 
Were not so, an appeal in writing would 
still be quite insufficient. When we are 
appealing to people to vote for us we 
don’t just write to them: we go and call 
on them and sometimes try to persuade 
them. Why, then, should we imagine it's 
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ar a 


to vo 


for us but also tc 

to be done to fulfil the first of our 
objectives, ic. to list and identify 
voters. am +a 

Now for getting them to the poll; 
here there are two things to do. 

The first of these is to make o 
propaganda selective. I have already suj 
gested that Tory houses ought to 
ignored in leaflet distribution. | 

For the same reason no Labour low 
speakers ought to be allowed in a stres 
on which the marked register shows 
than 50 per cent of Labour promises?) 

Another selective instrument which 


| 
used in the last General Election @ 
Reading is circular letters to electc ' 
These are of two types. | 

The first of these is a letter from th 
candidate to those doubtfuls whom W 
have not been able to contact. This lett 
says that we've called two or three tim 
and why, and (amongst other thin 
offers to meet the elector or deal in writ 
with any query he may have. 

A considerable proportion of thi 
letters went to people living in comm 
places, such as nurses’ hostels, univers 
halls of residence, and railway hostels 
signed individually many hundreds 
these letters, and we posted them. It y 
a wearing and expensive business, bu 
does much more good selectively th 
leaflets delivered, or posters stuck 1 
indiscriminately. 


* * * 


The second circular letter was deliver 
by hand, though individually addressé 
Its use was confined to three wards whi 
have tended to have low percentage pa 
in past elections (notably municif 
elections), and it was sent to every Labat 
voter in a small number of Labo 
majority streets where the turnout 
been particularly bad. 

In each street the letter was address 
from one of the houses in the street a 
signed by two or three well-known res 
dents of the street who were addressing 
to their neighbours. 

What it said, roughly, was, “There a 
too many of our friends and suppo 
in this street who don’t bother to vol 
We're sure you are not one of them, b 


4 


ba 7 
N einty not ae to Senter here 
he question of which is the best 
ttee room procedure. For one 
this is a question which arouses the 
olent passions within the Party— 
h more violent than any disputes 
‘public ownership or the H-bomb; 
another thing, it is too late now 
hange whatever procedure you have 
led upon. 
er oiever method you use, I urge 
do three things: 
Train your committee room personnel 
1ow exactly what they are doing, and 
We do this in Reading by setting 
well before polling day, a dummy 


ie 


a a et 

a Ont waste the time oF comme 
room personnel on useless tasks, suc 
keeping an hourly record of how 
Tories (as well as Labour supp 
have voted. The Labour committee 
ought not to be concerned with Torie: 
even with Labour supporters who ha 
voted: it is only concerned with ~ 
Labour promises who have not yet vote 

3. Try to adapt your chosen commi 
tee room procedure so that it kee 
knockers-up on the knocker and does 


require them to spend a lot of time — > 
walking to and from the committee room — bi 
or hanging about in the committee room 


itself. 


gx 
i 


ee | 


E pending resignation of Herbert 
fiorrison from the House of Com- 
} is yet another reminder of the vast 
ges which Londoners have known 
eir life-times. 

e destruction of the last war 
tht the greatest alterations to the 
al since the Great Fire of London; 
here are other huge changes which 
appening in our midst. The develop- 
“of a new London. Large housing 
Ss, modern transport facilities, and 
ige of mind. The old saying that 
-is East and West is West and n’er 
wain shall meet’ was true in the 
years of this century. 

li Crooks was probably the first 
ur Mayor that London has known; 
as turned down by the Tories as 
unworthy of speaking at a meeting 
ayors in the Mansion House. Lon- 
was a place divided into areas for 
: the East End for the workers; the 
End, Blackheath and other places, 
where the ‘Nobs’ lived. 

fas conscious of this when I visited 
1 Lewisham the other day. Black- 
, which forms part of this Victorian 
used to be an exclusive haunt of 
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_ EAST MEETS SOUTH EAST 


by Frank Shepherd 


the stockbroker, the retired admiral, and 


the senior Army officer; it was one of the __ Re 


great citadels of Toryism. Snobocracy 
commanded the district. The East never 


met West, nor for that matter did East 


ever meet South-East London. 
Blackwall Tunnel, opened in the year 


of the Diamond Jubilee, when Victoria 


was nearly at the end of her reign, 
marked the beginning of modern trans- 
port facilities from Poplar to Greenwich. 
But it was much later, with the develop- 
ment of motor traffic and re-housing 
subsequent upon bombing, that the East- 
ender really became aware of North 
Lewisham and similar places. 

Workers are for the first time now 


going across the river from Bethnal | 


Green and from Poplar to canvass Black- 


heath, under the leadership of Niall Mac-. 


Dermot, M.P., and Miss Kathleen Butler, 
the recently ‘appointed full-time agent. 
Michael Cliff, Labour Member of Par- 
liament, has come to North Lewisham 
with bands of workers from Shoreditch 
and Finsbury. 

Yes! London is changing. All kinds 
of people are making the journey over 
or under the Thames. 


le to 


ve HAROLD WILSON found, 
when he produced his famous 
. ‘report, that mentioning places was a 
_ dangerous thing. I am finding it out 
too. By trying to illustrate my com- 
ments on the need for greater efforts 
_ at converting people to socialist ideas,» 

with points drawn from specific areas, 
I gather I am accused of attacking 


colleagues and voluntary workers. 


I crave an opportunity to put the 
record straight, and I believe this in- 
volves giving some idea of the back- 
ground to the whole argument, which 
has developed over many years. 

I would like to assure Ray Dobson 
that I am wholeheartedly in favour of 
agents and organising assistants. What 
he says about Ted Short and his work 
is surely proof of my basic contention. 
He says Ted is not just-an organiser; 
he is publicist and propagandist as 
well. Excellent! As Ray says, we 
agree on what the need is. 

My use of the word spirit had a 
special significance, which I realise was 
not clear to those who had not 
followed earlier writings. It refers to 
remarks made by the late N.U.R. 
General Secretary, Jim Campbell, who 
said in the debate on the Wilson 
Report at Annual Conference: “My 
order of priorities is first, Spirit; 
secondly, Finance; leaving Organisa- 
tion to come third.” I thought then 
they were the most profound com- 
ments of any on that report. I still 
think so. 

The fact is, unless people are con- 
verted to socialist ideas all the time, 
unless there is a continual influx of 
fresh blood, there won't be any agents, 
or organising assistants, or any Labour 
governments either. 

Ted Short apparently felt I was 
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critics 


referring to the area he covers whem 
said “In some areas, Labour prop: 
ganda and publicity is practi 
existent.” Not so. I appreciate, hoy 
ever, that the comments wee Bit: 
sufficiently qualified as to prevent 
conceptions arising. 


IN BETTER HEART ; 
I would like to make it clear, the 
fore, that I know Ted has excelli 
ideas on publicity, that the parties 7 
North Cornwall, Torrington, Nort 
Devon and Honiton are in better he; 
and shape than ever before, and — 
deed that they are examples of w 
can be done. I also know that 
many parts of the country there | 
people who are doing splendid we 
for the Party. 
Having, I hope, cleared up any mii 
understandings, may I urge readers 
have a look at the case again? I me 
tioned the Liberal challenge. What 
was implying was that in spite of ii 
proved Labour organisation, 
Liberals might still do well, and tt 
the real priority Number 1 for maf 
areas is propaganda. ; 
Surely it is absolutely true, for i 
stance, to say that in the two W 
country by-elections where the Libe 
challenge was strong, in North Dors 
and Torrington, better organisati 
was not enough. It is also true 
the reason was simple. There were té 
few convinced Socialists, electors 0 
swayed by the tactical argume 
“Don’t waste your vote on the Labo 
candidate. The Liberals have 
better chance of winning.” : 
Incidentally I would have thoug 
that the two constituencies mention 
were first-class proof of the corret 
ness of the general case I have bet 
making. Without knowing the detai 


sht about = RAR aeIOh. Why, 
1 Dorset has a full-time agent, 
ing is proceeding and en- 
sm is high! Ray Dobson shows 
at Torrington is in great heart, 
Does anyone deny that the 
age is due to the impact: of the 
gs, speeches, leaflets, canvassing 
“the rest? First the propoganda. 
n organisers following up. 
me thing which needs to be cleared 
is why I troubled to write to the 
‘or at all. I’m one of those who 
1 to see socialism in his time. I’ve 
ted it ever since I joined the 
our Party 25 years ago. Hoping I 
ht do something to make the 
im a reality, I became an agent ten 
S ago. There may be those who 
k it presumptuous of a mere agent 
suggest possible improvements~to 
‘Powers Above’. If so, to them I 
id say, “I believe in democracy. 
Yt you?” 


OLUTIONS ON PROPAGANDA 


if course, I am only one of a vast 
vd who are uneasy about the 
Ire to attract young people into the 
fement. Year after year, parties 
_ resolutions about propaganda 
paigns. I think I have been to ten 
ual meetings of the South-West 
ional Council and the question has 
e up year after year. No-one has 
said that Labour propaganda was 
hat could be desired. I note that 
(957 the Cornwall Federation of 
our Parties proposed that “‘the 
ional Executive explore the possi- 
ies of setting up a Regional Propa- 
Ja Office,’ that London Labour 
y proposed, in 1955, regional edu- 
yn Officers, and that eight C.L.P.s 
> resolutions down for discussion 
Yonference this year, about pub- 
y and propaganda. 

h, yes, the rank-and-file want to 
the Party make a greater impact, 
ight. 
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es 
in which © ae | candidates, 
organisers and voluntary workers _ aa 
help, is obviously needed. 


And it seems to me that the work = 
all these people, in some areas, would be — 
greatly assisted if there were propagz d- 
ists giving time and thought to the 
of making more Socialists. ‘Missioners’ 
might be a good name for them, and to 
employ half-a-dozen might cost £10, 
a year. Their job would be not to sup- 
plant local effort, but to supplement it. 


MUST PREACH SOCIALISM 


Another part of the background to this 
suggestion is a viewpoint on propaganda. 
It’s this: You can’t make Socialists except 
by preaching socialism. I’d like Ray 
Dobson to consider something I wrote — 
based on experiences in the North Dorset _ 

by-election: “Time after time, at 
working-class homes, canvassers came up 
against the fundamental reason why so 
many electors who might have been 
expected to support Labour, declared 
themselves to be Liberals instead. What. 
is it? LACK OF UNDERSTANDING | 
OF THE CASE FOR PUBLIC OWNER- — 
SHIP? LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 
THAT NATIONALISATION IS PROV- 
ING A SUCCESS?” 


So I believe that the ‘missioners’ could 
do some of the fundamental explaining 
about socialism, which candidates usually 
do not have the opportunity to do since 
there are always topical matters on which 
they need to comment. I also have in~ 
mind something I read in Herbert N. 
Casson’s ‘Efficiency Magazine’ when J] 
was a lad. “The good salesman,” said 
Herbert, “is able to convert every argu- 
ment against into an argument for.” 


That’s what we must do about social- 
ism. People must be invited to vote 
Labour not in spite of nationalisation, 
but because of it. The aim must be 60 
per cent of the people wanting more 
public ownership, not the reverse. . 

On the question of loudspeakers, con- 
ditions vary from village to village. There 
are several things: about loudspeaker 
talks. First, they must be clear. The 
words must be understood. Second, the 
address must be simple and _ sincere. 
Third, it should concentrate on the basic 
themes of socialist philosophy rather than 
some complex temporary issue. In short, 


= 


ieee 


had) fo 
A 


“ty 
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nis way missioners could introduce 
is speakers to all kinds of audi- 


ing back to why I believe it is 
essary to have people specialising in 
aganda work, the reason is that the 
oner would only do his best work 
he were: able to concentrate, while the 
number of constituencies to cover would 
preclude the adding on of organising 
duties. 
: a ally, I realise that we shall not see 
ioners this side of the General Elec- 

If, however, as I hope and 
lieve, there is a Labour Government, 
‘then the political situation will ‘hot up’. 
There will be a bigger need for propa- 
ganda work than ever. And the reason 
_ why I have bothered to write these words 
is simply this: I fervently desire to see a 
Labour Government again, and I want it 
_to stay in power. 


_ IS OUR PUBLICITY 


MATERIAL 
REALLY SUITABLE? 


ROPAGANDA and educational work 
+ can only be effective if the material 
used is suited to local conditions. 

One imagines that a small Head Office 
staff must work furiously to turn out the 
vast amount of paper that arrives at least 
once a week in constituency offices. In 
all this effort expended to ‘educate the 
masses’, how much time and money is 
‘spent in finding out whether the material 
produced is in the right format and that 

its message can be easily understood? 

Prior to producing quantities of a 3/4 
fold leaflet has anyone tried delivering 
such a leaflet in the rural areas for which 
it was intended? Or, having crumbled its 
glossy cover in the crack under the 
cottage-door, has anyone tried to per- 
suade an agricultural worker to plough 
through the six and eight point text 
within? 

Why did no one realise that 3” lumi- 
nous lettering on a ‘Spotlight’ poster was 
unintelligible from a very short distance 
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dinner inspirations? 
More to the point, do they ju 
expenditure of up to £20 to coy 
county newspapers in a rural are: 

I suspect that the percentage 
from constituency parties to most ite 
of propaganda and literature is com 
tively small, and where educational 
lications such as Talking Points 
ordered by a dutiful band of workers, f 


<P 


time spent in their perusal is neglibl 


Canned Discussions 


One again assumes that the tape-reco! 
library has~sufficient subscribers to 7 
economically—but how many workers 
the constituencies find time to atte 
these ‘canned’ discussions? Would — 
speeches by our Parliamentary ora 
suitable for play-back at open-air mee 
ings be more useful? In this constitue 
we have used a speech made for us 
Mr. Francis Noel-Baker, M.P., as well 
various TV and radio speeches borroy 
from Party Political Broadcasts qi 
successfully. The inclusion of st 
material might make the Tape Library 
economic proposition for us. : 

Would it not be possible for 
Labour Organiser to carry a mont 
feature introducing literature and pl 
licity material to be issued during 
current month, briefly explaining i 


| 
| 


intentions, of the Propaganda Si 
Committee in producing the vario 
items? 


In short, would not a real attempt. 
assess the effect and value of propaga 
material, along the lines of the we 
carried out by private specialists in f 
commercial field, pay for itself in 
economy made in ineffective materia 


R. Loverids 


The Press and Publicity Departmen 
always willing to receive suggestio 
and consider criticisms. They should 
addressed to Mr. Arthur Bax, head 
the department, at Transport House. 

Prior notice usually is given local part 
when important publications are 
preparation, but the dispute in tf 
printing industry has upset sched 
recently. See page 166 about the b 
way of circulating some forthcomt 
publications. EDITO 


: 
. 


| 


22 Conference, the Chairman, 
dney Webb, M.P., predicted that 
tty was ‘on the threshold of 
”. Elated as was the Party by the 
1 Election results of that year, 
of the Chairman’s friends 
ered at his optimism. Certainly 
olitical opponents commented 
ly on what they regarded as pre- 


ption. 

ttle did either friend or foe realise 
before the next Conference the 
abour Government would be in 
and that we should have ‘crossed 
hreshold’. 

number of errors of judgment on 
part of our political opponents 
» said to have led to the 1923 
sral Election, held on 6th Decem- 
Among them was certainly the 


that the financial poverty of the 


yur Party would prejudice its 
ices. What judgment! What 
mal ignorance of the spirit of the 
! 


y! 

ibour entered the 1923 General 
tion campaign with 427 endorsed 
idates, as against 414 in 1922. The 
‘Labour vote rose from 4,236,733 
122, to 4,348,379. 


WON 68 SEATS 


the 144 seats held prior to the 
ion, 123 were retained and a 
er 68 seats were won, making a 
of 191 Labour Members of 
ament. Of these, 101 were trade 
1, 39 Independent Labour Party, 
Divisional Labour Parties, four 
1 Democratic Federation, two 
an Society, and six Co-operative 
- nominees. 
e 14 women candidates polled 
rkably well and there was wide- 
d rejoicing at the victories of 
raret Bondfield at Northampton, 
1 Lawrence at East Ham North, 
Dorothy Jewson at Norwich. 
e 63 gains were spread around 
country, but some areas did 
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ee OOS ie wage tass ee 
residential address to Re 


remarkably well. oaee cont: 
15 gains. Glasgow results were: | 
spectacular. Wakefield, Hudders 
Northampton and Coventry had 
fought continuously for 20 years 
last they were won for Labour! 

The Eastern counties played — 
part by securing victories at Ipsw: 
South Norfolk, Norwich, South 
Essex and Maldon. Other victories 
Bristol and Reading opened up ne 
areas for Labour. 


16 LABOUR LOSSES BPN a ey 

There was a sad note, however. 

Of the 16 Labour losses, 13 were due 
to local pacts between Liberals and 
Tories. Two of the victims of these — 
pacts were men who the Parliament- 
ary Labour Party could ill afford to 
spare. Arthur Henderson lost his seat __ 
at Newcastle East, and Charles Roden __ 
Buxton his at Accrington. Roden 
Buxton was not a national figure in 
the same sense as Henderson, but his 
specialist knowledge of colonial ques- = 
tions was needed in the Parliamentary m;) 
Labour Party. 

At the first meeting of the National — 
Executive Committee following this 
great victory, a resolution was passed 
extending thanks and appreciation to 
many. people. First of all, appreciation = 
was recorded of the splendid spirit of rs 
unity, loyalty and devotion displayed va 
by the entire movement. Great appre- 
ciation was expressed of the outstand- 
ing~services of the Secretary of the. 
Party, Mr. Arthur Henderson, and of 
the National Agent, Mr. Egerton Pp. 
Wake. 

Nor were the staffs of Head Office, 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, the 
T.U.C., the organising and propaganda 
staffs in the field, and the agents for- 
gotten. Congratulations were extended 
to every successful candidate and 
tribute was paid to those who had 
fought unsuccessfully. 

The resolution rejoiced that the 
Labour Party was to continue as the 


- Commons. It fina declared t 
should the necessity arise, the Parlia- 


accept full responsibility for the 
government of the country without 
~ compromising itself with any form of 
coalition. 
The new Parliament met for the 
~ election of a Speaker on the 8th Janu- 
ary, 1924, and Parliament was opened 
on the 15th. The new House consisted 
of 191 Labour Members, 258 Con- 
- servatives, 158 Liberals and eight Inde- 
- pendents. ; 
Events moved swiftly. The King’s 
Speech was prepared by the Conserva- 
tive Government. On the 17th Janu- 
-ary, the Party moved the following 
amendment to the Address: “But it is 
our duty respectfully to submit to your 
Majesty that your Majesty’s present 
advisers have not the confidence of 
this House.” The debate continued for 
‘three days and Labour’s amendment 
was then carried by 328 votes to 256. 
On 22nd January, 1924, the Prime 
Minister announced the resignation of 
the Government and the House ad- 
te journed until 12th February. 


eae Ramsay MacDonald was requested 

sy by the King to form a Government. 
He did so, and within the 24 hours of 
his taking office the Labour Ministers 
were at work in their respective 
Departments, 


HENDERSON GETS BACK 


Arthur Henderson was not long out of 
the House. He fought the first by- 
election following the General Election. 
The Member for Burnley, Dan Irving, 
had died, and Arthur Henderson received 
a unanimous invitation to fight the seat. 
Arthur not only held it, but increased the 
Labour majority from 2,652 in a three- 
cornered fight to 7,037 in a straight fight. 
This was a tribute to Henderson and to 
the Labour Government. 


In May, 1924, another victory came to 
Labour. Mr. J. Gibbons, who had gradu- 
ally been decreasing the vote against him 
in Liverpool—West Toxteth, at last won 
the seat in a by-election, and increased 
the Labour vote by 3,000. Labour now 
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entary Labour Party should at once 


Election, the w 
ection, the work OF | 
propaganda had not only 
tained but intensified. _ a i 
George Shepherd had been app 
assistant to the National Agent. 1 
Croft had succeeded George Sheph 
District Organiser in the Southern @ 
Home Counties, and Clem Jones 
appointed District Organiser for 1 
South West, as successor to Mr. J. 
Edwards, who had resigned. ty 
There had also been a change in § 
land. Mary Sutherland had | 
appointed Woman Organiser as success 
to Agnes Hardie, who had resigned 
domestic grounds. 
There was another important chat 
When the Labour Government 
formed, Arthur Henderson was appoin 
Secretary of State for Home Affai 
Arthur relinquished his Party salary, t 
continued in charge of the Part 
administration. However, a little la 
Mr. Henderson was granted leave 
absence during his membership of 
Labour Government and was designé 
‘Honorary Secretary’. Mr. J. S. Mid 
ton was appointed Acting Secrei 
during Mr. Henderson’s absence. 
The final chapter of this contribu 
is not so happy as the story already te 
The 1924 Annual Conference was h 
in the Queen’s Hall, London, commeng 
7th October. On the Thursday afterno 
9th October, the Prime Minister, Ré 
say MacDonald, advised conference f 
after the Labour Government had t 
defeated the previous evening by a p 
between the Liberals and the. Torie 
the Campbell case, he had decided to 
to the country. ; 
He spoke with pride of the e 
months’ record of the Governm 
despite its serious handicaps, and 
finally called on the delegates to go 
their various ways to the field of bat 
The country polled on the 9th Octot 
1924. Labour had 514 candidates in 
field, of whom 151 were elected to 
new Parliament. The number of Lab 
seats lost was 64, but 22 seats w 
gained. : 
We had lost seats, but we had gai 
over one million yvotes—5,551,549 elect 
recorded their faith in Labour. 
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- Can now be supplied from stock at the following reduced prices | 


9in. x 4 in. 
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Huffing and puffing is not a 


oy. 2 3 >a 
er necessary to raise money for 
your funds. Collecting that be 


. needed cash is an easy matte 
you will not find it difficult 1 
sell our attractive and reasona 
priced Christmas Cards, Seals, 
Gift Tags, Ribbons, Tapes, — 
Wrapping Paper, etc., to your 
friends and neighbours. Ideal fa 
Bazaars, Sales of Work, etc. — 
Here’s a first-class idea—why 
not cash in on it? q 


aes | 
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ss 
Cc 
a 


Free Catalogue, post free to @ 
organisers, club secretaries, 
agents, etc. ; 
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